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Preparation for Special Library Work at the 
School of Library Service, Columbia University 


By ERNEST J. REECE 


Associate Professor of Library Administration 


OURSES dealing with the work of special 
libraries typify one answer to questions 
which arise in connection with various forms 
of library activity, and which have vexed li- 
brarians and the faculties of library schools for 
many years. How far should the diversities of 
library work be recognized in the preparation 
for it? Can any one program be devised which 
is suitable uniformly for all kinds of library 
work? If variations in the curriculum are at- 
tempted, should they represent anything more 
than specific applications of basic matter? 
When the first year program at the School of 
Library Service was organized in 1926 these 
questions were taken into account, as was also 
the general criticism that library schools in 
their earlier days had inclined too much to 
force all students into a single mould. It 
seemed that the time had come for some li- 
brary school to attempt a new accommodation 
to the needs of individuals and of the field. 
The desiderata for the experiment contem- 
plated were (1) location in a center offering 
complete library facilities, (2) a teaching staff 
qualified and large enough to give courses in 
the several specific forms of library work, and 
(3) classes sufficient in size to warrant section- 
ing; all of which the School of Library Service 
expected to possess. 

The experiment at the School of Library 
Service rests on an implied threefold division 
of the matter composing the basic curriculum. 
First are the elements of the several subjects 
assumed to be indispensable in all library work, 


viz., trade and national bibliography, catalog- 
ing, classification, book selection, reference 
books and work, organization and administra- 
tion of libraries, library records and methods, 
and the history of books; which are prescribed 
for all students. Second, there is optional study 
amounting in part to a continuation of these 
elements, and taking the form of courses in 
subject bibliography, government publica- 
tions, children’s literature, teaching the use of 
books and libraries, and, again, book selection 
and cataloging. Third is a set of electives deal- 
ing with library service of particular kinds, 
constructed of matter and applications pecu- 
liarly relevant to such types of service. The 
course in special libraries is one of these, the 
others being concerned respectively with pub- 
lic libraries, college and university libraries, 
school libraries, library work with children, 
and cataloging and classification. In practice 
all members of a class study together the 
fundamental subjects through the first half of 
the school year; and for the second half choose 
among several fixed groups of courses, each of 
which consists of (1) an elective of the third 
type and, (2) relevant options of the second 
type. 

Insofar as is practicable to date, diversifica- 
tion and an important kind of individualiza- 
tion seem to be achieved by this plan. The 
needs of the major divisions of library work 
are recognized and students are spared the re- 
strictions of a completely prescribed and rigid 
program. At the same time the solidarity of 
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the curriculum is preserved, for there remains 
always a stable core of required matter and the 
several elective groupings contain considerable 
content in common, with the result that stu- 
dents’ selections of courses do not commit or 
confine them to appointment in particular 
sorts of libraries. The aim is not specialization, 
but moderate emphasis on the side of in- 
dividuals’ interests. Something over two hun- 
dred and fifty students, in the eight years the 
school has been operating, have pursued the 
special libraries course; and of these a con- 
siderable number have chosen it as a major in- 
terest, taking also such courses as group with 
it because of their pertinence to special library 
work, e.g., subject bibliography, government 
publications, practical problems in cataloging, 
and in some cases indexing and publicity. 

Not all the evidence regarding the scheme of 
electives at the School of Library Service is in; 
in fact, in common with other features of the 
curriculum the matter is under review at the 
present time. On the whole, however, trial in- 
dicates that it is an improvement over the old 
inflexible curriculum, and that probably it 
goes as far as conditions warrant in preparing 
first-year students for particular sections of 
their profession. True, it falls short of treating 
extensively the finest subdivisions within the 
several types of library work, notably the 
multitudinous varieties of special library ac- 
tivity; but by means of individual assignments 
it probably recognizes this particular diver- 
gency of interest as fully as do special libra- 
rians themselves in their organizations, and ina 
fashion conforming to the opportunities most 
students are likely to meet, and as far as field 
conditions warrant. Again, it sometimes brings 
perplexity to students who think they know 
too little of library affairs or of their own prefer- 
ences to make intelligent choices, or who 
wrongly imagine that they are being asked to 
settle finally their careers or to limit the mar- 
ket for their services; but it has the very great 
merit of bringing such persons face to face 
with professional realities. And while the ar- 
rangement makes no provision for the subject 
study which special librarians often need, it 
seems obvious that such study, to be of sub- 
stantial value, must include years of work 
under graduate school facilities; and that, even 
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if this were not the case, neither the flow of ap- 
plicants nor the placement calls so far would 
justify a school in abbreviating its curriculum 
proper for the sake of telescoping with it any 
specific group of subject courses. : 

With the introduction of work for the degree 
of Master of Science in 1927, it was planned to 
carry further the instruction in special li- 
braries. This form of service was selected as 
one of the several fields in which candidates 
might major, pursuing a course and investiga- 
tion dealing directing with its problems, and 
electing in the School of Library Service and 
elsewhere in the university study which would 
equip them with appropriate tools and subject 
knowledge. The specialization thus made pos- 
sible could be carried to the point of qualifying 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. As a 
matter of fact, candidates have never appeared 
even in the small numbers requisite for offering 
the course in special libraries on the Master's 
level. As far as this particular kind of ad- 
vanced work is concerned, one of two things 
must be true. Either the School of Library 
Service has misunderstood the nature of the 
demand for specialized and subject study, 
which seems unlikely since the programs pos- 
sible under the plan are highly varied and 
flexible; or it is for the moment in advance of 
its field and its market. Pending further in- 
formation the inference is that the budgets of 
special libraries as yet are not actually in- 
cluding enough attractive and stable posi- 
tions to encourage the extensive preparation 
which candidacy for the Master’s degree 
implies. 

As already intimated, there is nothing defini- 
tive about the arrangements here described, 
except insofar as administrative conditions 
affect the curriculum and courses in general. 
They aim to meet the necessities of persons 
who have in view particular aspects of library 
work, without neglecting the general prepara- 
tion which is important to others and which 
they themselves may wish to fall back upon at 
any moment. If adaptations are practicable 
which the present schemes do not provide, and 
which harmonize with prevalent standards of 
education for librarianship and are within the 
School’s resources, the Faculty will be glad to 
have them indicated. 
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The Business Librarian 
By MARY LOUISE ALEXANDER 


Manager, Library Research Department, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


T SEEMS to me very wise to devote an is- 
sue of this magazine to training and recruit- 

ing because it is one of the most vital problems 
facing the special library profession today. 
The sooner all of us realize this and do some- 
thing about it, the better. Good special li- 
brarians are needed for the jobs that are open- 
ing up and to take the places of librarians who 
have not kept up with the times. That seems 
acruel thing to suggest, but the changes taking 
place in the world today demand a higher 
type of library research service than ever be- 
fore, and the librarian who is content simply 
to collect and catalogue and file information 
is not adequate for the job that needs to be 
done. This Association of ours which is doing 
so much for our profession should, in my 
opinion, put even more time and thought into 
helping those members who are not doing the 
calibre of reference and research work de- 
manded by the times. The Association is em- 
barrassed right now in its program of develop- 
ing new special libraries because so few good 
research librarians are available for positions. 
As I conjure up in my mind the ideal li- 
brarian, the personal characteristics loom 
larger to me than the academic training. I am 
sure that I should not employ the most experi- 
enced, highly trained person anywhere avail- 
able if she were not also alert, resourceful, 
intensely interested in what is happening in the 
world and in her own job, capable of meeting 
the men and women in our office on their own 
ground; and properly dressed and fairly at- 
tractive. Of course the person must also be 
efficient. All these personal characteristics are 
desirable in any field of endeavor, and few per- 
sons have all of them, but I have come to be- 
lieve that they are more important as qualifica- 
tions for entering business than are the various 
degrees of training and experience. Few of us 
are born beautiful and charming, worse luck, 
but we can cultivate a nice professional man- 
ner, as the doctors say, and certainly we can 
know our subjects so thoroughly that we shall 


be sought and found adequate on all business 
occasions. 

But as to training. Obviously the good busi- 
ness librarian must know business and eco- 
nomics and be thoroughly acquainted with the 
current sources of information in these fields. 
It is not enough to know that sources exist, 
one must have used them to be able to tap 
them for a quick, accurate answer. 

The sources of greatest importance in a 
business library are not books, but are the cur- 
rent business and trade papers, government 
documents, information services and the re- 
ports of various research organizations. Rou- 
tine methods and library technique are of far 
less value in an office than knowing how to find 
answers to questions. I cannot emphasize 
strongly enough that business men do not ex- 
pect their librarians to tell them where to find 
the answer to their problem; they want the 
answer itself. Therefore we librarians must de- 
velop the ability to understand business prob- 
lems and to discuss them briefly with the 
person who wants help, so that we are sure we 
know what is wanted. Then we must tap the 
best sources quickly, weigh and analyze the 
information thoroughly, check it for accuracy 
and be able to summarize it in a written report. 

I firmly believe that the next few years will 
see the formation of a great many new, very 
small business libraries. Firms do not want to 
devote much money or space to large collec- 
tions of books. But they do want librarians 
who know business and are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the informational resources of 
their community, who can assemble quickly 
the facts needed by their company. For such a 
job there is little demand for a knowledge of 
detailed library methods and no place at all 
for red tape. The librarian must know how to 
build a good data file and how to do extensive 
and intensive reference work. I feel sure that 
S. L. A. could stimulate the foundation of such 
libraries right now if there were enough 
properly trained librarians to fill the positions 
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created. It seems to me a great pity that library 
training schools are not taking into account 
these present-day needs and covering the sub- 
jects that are of vital concern in the world to- 
day. Much library routine is taught that will 
never be used, and comparatively little help is 
offered on practical tools and on current sub- 
jects in demand in all libraries, public and 
special. 

I wish that more library schools would make 
a study of the basic principles and methods in 
use in the best special libraries and evolve a 
practical course for persons who have decided, 
in advance, that they wish to enter this field of 
library work. I believe that by trying to train 
people for all kinds of library work, the schools 
really fit them for no one type of position. I 
fully appreciate that a one-year course is far 
too short for adequate training, but in this age 
of specialization the library profession would 
be better served, in my opinion, if schools 
would insist on intensive work in one field 
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rather than giving students a smattering of all 
library work. 

I have wandered rather far from the subject 
of the business librarian. I am sorry not to be 
able to offer a catalog of virtues and a specific 
curriculum that might be considered ideal 
training for this work, but I think none of ys 
dare attempt that at this time. Special librari- 
ans must first clarify their own thinking and 
adopt some principles that will be accepted by 
the profession as a whole. They must then 
have the advice and full codperation of library 
schools, and perhaps after five or ten years we 
shall have an adequate supply of properly 
trained special librarians. Meanwhile I can 
assure you that in business there is a large and 
exceedingly interesting field for the application 
of library service. We urge capable librarians 
to consider it and prepare themselves for it. 
The pace is fast and one must produce results, 
so that my final bit of advice would be: “ None 
but live wires need apply!”’ 


Special Library Training Problems 


Comment from Four Points of View 


N CONSIDERING training problems as 
they affected different types of libraries 
Miss Claflin, Librarian, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Cleveland; Miss Dodge, Librarian, New York 
Museum of Science and Industry; Mrs. Taylor, 
Librarian of the Chemical Department Ex- 
perimental Station, E. 1. DuPont De Nemours 
& Company, Wilmington, and Mrs. Bertha 
Hulseman, Librarian of the Russell Sage 
Foundation Library, were asked what features 
impressed them most strongly. 

Miss Claflin discussed the subject as follows: 
‘Lacking certain characteristics of mind and 
personality, and a good background of general 
education, no amount of library school training 
will produce a successful special librarian, 
or, more specifically, a satisfactory financial 
librarian. One must already have been endowed 
with a fair average of mental accuracy, quick- 
ness, imagination, and adaptability, and pos- 
sess the sort of personality that can hold itself 
on a proper footing with his surroundings, 
before he has ever thought of embarking on a 
librarian. Moreover, he 


career as financial 


must already have acquired a good cultural 
education, in which a genuine interest and a 
fair grounding in the principles of his special 
subject of finance and business form but a 
small part. 

“The value of a financial librarian to his 
organization, as is the case no doubt with all 
special librarians, almost invariably depends 
upon the breadth of his knowledge of informa- 
tional sources in all fields, and upon his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the many methods 
from which he may choose the ones which will 
most effectively and expeditiously bring to 
hand the information required. 

‘Therefore, it seems to me that by far the 
greater part of the one or more years of library 
school training should be devoted to the study 
of the general field of library economy, tradi- 
tions, and methods. Then, full opportunity 
should be given for first-hand study of al/ types 
of libraries, — public, university, and special, 
and for examining how the basic library princi- 
ples have been adapted to the varying put- 
poses and problems of each. 
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“We might apply to special librarianship 
Albert Jay Nock’s definition of culture in his 
recent essay on ‘The Value of Useless Knowl- 
edge.’ ‘Culture,’ he says, ‘considered as a 
process, means acquiring a vast deal of useless 
knowledge, and then forgetting it.’ So, a suc- 
cessful special librarian should know all the 
different ways of getting and doing things, 
and then discard all except the very small 
minimum required for the special problem at 
hand.” 

Miss Dodge, answering the questions from 
the point of view of a museum library, finds 
library school graduates lacking in adaptability 
to certain tasks which could not have been 
included in the curriculum, but are necessary 
in a specialized or small library. She does not 
find graduates from general library courses as 
acceptable as ones with specialized training. In 
general she finds people without library train- 
ing but with special knowledge and aptitude 
the better possibilities when both are not 
available. The personal qualifications and 
background that she feels are needed are a 
college education preferably ; dignity; accuracy; 
thoroughness and patience with detailed work, 
both in reference work and mechanical tasks 
such as filing, mounting, shelving. She says: 
“Perhaps I should add that my answers are 
for the small libraries, where there may not be 
pages and clerical workers. Library school 
graduates seem particularly unsuited in the 
libraries where they do not constantly have 
‘professional’ assignments. For cataloging or 
reference work, exclusively, they have, as far as 
my knowledge goes, been preferable to the 
untrained assistants, and in the larger special 
libraries.” 

Mrs. Taylor, in considering this problem 
from the technical librarian’s point of view, 
wrote: ‘‘When a technical man decides to 
establish a library in his organization he may 
follow either of two courses. He may take a 
person conversant with the subjects to be 
handled in the library and add the library 
training, or he may select a trained librarian 
who will make an effort to become conversant 
with the subject. The result in either case will 
be satisfactory if he has taken pains to select 
an individual of breadth of vision and adapta- 
bility who is truly interested in the work and 
has high ideals of service. What should be 
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emphasized is that the training in library sci- 
ence is an essential. This training may be 
acquired by experience in a special library, but 
this is a long, hard road to follow. Few heads 
of libraries have time to spare for teaching 
assistants more than the particular kind of 
work they are handling. It takes a long time to 
learn the rules, and, more important, the whys 
and wherefores of the rules which form the 
basis of library methods. Moreover, it is de- 
sirable that a librarian should know many 
possible methods, not just those used in one 
place. Those who have entered the library 
field by this method deserve a tremendous lot 
of credit, but acquiring the training by way of 
a course in a library school is a much more 
efficient process and to be recommended wher- 
ever possible. In discussing the value of train- 
ing with a fellow-librarian my attention was 
called to this quotation from an interview with 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Division of 
Investigation: 

“*Folks have said I overemphasize the need 
for educational attainments. They say a man 
can be a good detective without an education. 
Granted that is true, I say a man can be a much 
better detective if he has a working knowledge 
of evidence, of court procedure, of the law 
itself.’ 

“Tf we accept the fact that training is a 
necessary background if a librarian is to attack 
her problems easily and efficiently, we must 
then consider what training is useful. Since it 
is not usual for a student to know in which 
direction his or her footsteps will turn after 
graduation, it seems desirable that schools 
should give a broad general foundation, teach- 
ing, toward the end of the course, that the 
methods learned are not, after all, unbreakable 
laws, that rules must be bent or broken every 
day in the specialized libraries. Students should 
have opportunities to visit or at least hear 
described as many different types of libraries 
as possible. They should be taught the im- 
portance of grasping the point of view of the 
clientele of any library where they may work, 
the need of learning the vocabulary of any 
subject they may work on, or, better still, of 
actually studying the subject thoroughly. 
Graduates should be able not only to organize 
a library, but to organize it so that it will 
satisfy the needs of the technical man or 
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scientist. They should be able to arrange 
material so that it will be where he might ex- 
pect to find it, to guess ahead what his needs 
will be, to give him a feeling of confidence in 
the library, in its willingness and ability to 
serve. This may seem a good deal to ask, but 
given a librarian fortified with a knowledge of 
what her predecessors have found to be usable 
methods, and filled with a desire to serve, the 
rest should follow.” 

Mrs. Hulseman in the short time at her dis- 
posal commented briefly as follows: ‘‘I see no 
reason why the qualifications of a good libra- 
rian should differ much whether the librarian 
is in a special library or in a general public or 
college library. 

“Certainly the desirable personal traits are 
the same in one as in the other, and general 
ability and adequate educational background 
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are as necessary in a general library as in a 
special library. 

“Of course a knowledge of a special field, 
such as social service, would be of tremendous 
help in a library devoted to that subject, but, 
after all, general training provides the necessary 
background such as familiarity with library 
tools, etc. Given ability and aptitude for li 
brary work, a good general education plus 
general library training and some experience, 
almost any librarian can acquire in time the 
special knowledge necessary to fit into a 
special field. If that could be acquired in 
library school after the regular training is 
finished, it might be desirable. I think the 
whole subject is comparable to education and 
training of doctors. Each is trained in the gen- 
eral field of medicine, after which specialized 
training may be undertaken as desired ” 


Business Departments in Public Libraries 


Qualifications for Work Therein 
By MRS. MARY WATKINS DIETRICHSON 


Librarian, Kirstein Branch of Public Library, Boston, Mass. 


HAT are the desirable qualifications for 
librarians and assistant librarians in a 
special branch or department of a Public Li- 
brary? Not very different from those going 
into the work of a private special library, prob- 
ably. The experience of the writer, however, 
has been, with the exception of two years, with 
public libraries, and it is from a public library 
viewpoint, therefore, that this discussion has 
been requested. 
The demands on a librarian in a special 
library which does its own technical organizing 
work are threefold: 


1. There must be an educational grounding 
for the work, with a special knowledge of 
the subject matter of his special library; 

2. There should be added to this technical 
professional training; and, 

3. Most important there must be personal- 
ity and professional spirit. 


It is hard to tell which of these can best be 
omitted: the lack of either is a distinct handi- 


cap to a young person wishing to go into this 
work. As between educational grounding and 
technical training, it depends on the place they 
are to fill in the special library. If both the 
other qualifications are there, assistants may 
be very satisfactory reference workers without 
technical training. In my own business branch 
my two assistants on the reference floor are a 
young woman with college degree, who majored 
in economics, and a young man, the only mem- 
ber of my staff who has not had a college 
course, who has, nevertheless, had valuable 
special grounding in a school of accountancy, 
from which he was graduated and where he 
had other economics and business courses as 
well as accounting. Added to this special 
grounding in the reference subjects they must 
meet, they are exceptionally satisfactory in 
personality and spirit of willingness to serve. 
There is no doubt, however, that they are re- 
stricted by lack of technical training in the 
type of work they can do and handicapped in 
looking forward to organizing work in their 
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library careers, which is pretty apt to be 
called for in an administrative position. 

In this business branch we do our own clas- 
sifying and cataloging. The four young women 
who are on the floor where the circulating desk 
and books are located spend part time at the 
desk with accompanying reference work and 
part time at cataloging. They need not only a 
good educational foundation but technical 
knowledge as well and all four have both. 
They are all college graduates with one year of 
technical training. The educational training of 
these assistants had been general rather than 
along the special lines of our library. They, 
themselves, would say, I am sure, that some 
special grounding in our subjects would have 
been helpful in a rapid acquiring of efficiency 
in their reference work. The first assistant in 
charge of that department has had years of 
experience in business libraries and so has long 
overcome that handicap; another has taken 
extension courses in economics since entering 
the work. Another had had some practical 
business experience which made her more 
adaptable to the business library work. With a 
good general education it is more slow but 
quite possible to develop good reference ability 
in the special subject. 

Finally, in special libraries as in all libraries, 
the personality and spirit are of prime im- 
portance. All special library workers must be 
prepared to meet their public as well as do the 
technical work of the library. It is even more 
regrettable in a special library than in the 
closed departments of a general library when a 
position is filled by finding a place for a person 
rather than finding the right person for that 
position. It may seem unsympathetic to those 
looking for jobs, but from the standpoint of the 
institution the job should seek the right person 
to fill it. An experience of the head of a special 
department of a large public library is a case 
in point. The office force of the library was be- 
ing reorganized and it seemed desirable to find 
a new environment for one of the young 
women. She had a college education and had 
been a very satisfactory office assistant. She 
had had no professional library training or ex- 
perience and no special grounding in the sub- 
ject of the special library department to which 
it was proposed to move her. What made the 
situation an impossible one was that as an 
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office assistant, she had received $25 a week 
and she was supposed to step into the new 
field of professional library work at the same 
salary. That is not too much, or would not 
have been for a qualified person, goodness 
knows, but in this case there were two as- 
sistants in the department with college educa- 
tion, with library school training added, with 
two years’ experience in the department during 
which they had shown exceptional ability. 
They were each receiving $20 a week. The 
head of the department, though she greatly 
needed more help, decided wisely, I believe, 
that it would be at too great a sacrifice of fair- 
ness, of professional standards, and of the 
morale of her assistants, and chose to carry on 
with her inadequate staff. 

Special librarians and all librarians need 
more, much more, of this professional attitude 
toward their work. Miss Countryman, in her 
president’s address at Montreal, called it 
“this important if sometimes unappreciated 
profession.”’ If librarians themselves so cheapen 
their profession, what can we expect of the 
public? There is no doubt that it is ‘‘sometimes 
unappreciated.’’ No business man would think 
of sending his stenographer into a law office to 
ask to be taught in a half hour how to settle 
his law problems, but who of us in special busi- 
ness libraries has not had the experience of the 
stenographer asking to be told in a few minutes 
how to catalog and classify the books they have 
accumulated as a library. 

It is because I believe the library profession 
needs badly a better public recognition rather 
than because of any personal partiality, that I 
feel quite strongly that from the standpoint of 
the library assistant, the employing library 
and the profession as a whole, there is a dis- 
tinct advantage in training in an established 
library school. 

From the standpoint of the student, it gives 
him a broader field from which to choose and 
opens doors for advancement when the time 
comes, and it gives him a professional attitude 
toward his work. From the standpoint of the 
employing libraries, they get the pick of the 
young people who wish to go into library work. 
They have already been selected from the 
many applicants for admission to the library 
schools. It puts into the library young as- 
sistants who have the qualifications to work 
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up to administrative positions in the library as 
they are needed to be filled. They are equipped 
at the beginning with standards of good library 
service, not of just one library but the best 
from all libraries. A friend of mine, who herself 
was an excellent cook, once said that the first 
requirement for a good cook is to know what 
good food is. No amount of care or skill is ef- 
fective unless there is the right standard to- 
ward which one works. In almost any job the 
value of intelligent and high standards is 
equally important for success, and the library 
profession is no exception. 

That the training class in the Public Library 
has helped to raise standards during the early 
years in the development of our profession, 
there is no doubt. Library schools were a com- 
paratively recent development and were too 
few and too inadequate in equipment to fur- 
nish the growing need for trained workers. But 
more recently it has been frankly said by li- 
brary administrators that the object of the 
training class was to furnish the library 
cheaper help than could be obtained from the 
library schools, since budgets were inadequate. 
That creates rather a vicious circle, I believe. 
With cheaper help, the public gets an impres- 
sion of cheaper service and they vote a cheaper 
appropriation to again get cheaper help. 

The three training classes, which I have 
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known intimately enough to lecture to, had in 
charge exceptionally capable directors with 
fine professional training and experience them. 
selves, but they were handicapped by lack of 
choice of material and overworked with having 
to be practically the whole staff of the school, 
These three training classes have at present 
all been discontinued as far as training new 
people for positions in the libraries; two, with 
creditable professional judgment, because 
library schools were established in their vicin- 
ity, the third because due to the depression no 
new people could be hired anyway. At the same 
time two-thirds of the library school graduates 
of the last two years have no permanent posi- 
tions. It is to be hoped that the situation will 
further discourage library training classes in 
favor of library schools. 

The exceptional person can, of course, largely 
overcome the lack of part of this foundation 
for his career, but the ideal qualifications for 
the young person going into special library 
work are a broad general education with 
special grounding in the subject of the library, 
a year of professional training in an established 
library school, fine personality for meeting the 
public, and a professional attitude toward the 
work. Then with experience will come a type of 
librarian which cannot but help to make our 
profession less frequently ‘‘ unappreciated.” 


Reading List on Special Library Training 


By SARAH DeC. RUTH 


N THE preparation of a bibliography on 

the education, qualifications, and training 

of the special librarian, I hoped for clear sailing 

and well-charted seas. On the contrary, I soon 

found myself in a controversial muddle as far 
as education and training are concerned. 

To start with, aside from the S. L. A. pro- 
posed training programs, there is very little to 
be found on just what the training of a special 
librarian should be. In fact, many do not feel 
that a special librarian needs any different 
training from the general librarian. One library 
school boldly says that the number of its 
graduates holding successful special library 
positions would seem to indicate that a basic 


course in librarianship offers a satisfactory 
foundation for specialized work. A librarian, in 
an article entitled ‘‘ Does a Business Librarian 
Need Special Training?” dismisses the whole 
subject thus: “A general course fits one for 
special work if course has been planned so that 
emphasis is given certain important principles 
— adaptability and accuracy, for instance.” 
If we do agree that some special training might 
be well, then comes the question of how it 
is to be given — post-graduate course, spe- 
cial course, as apprentice work, or as part of 
the preliminary education. The question of 
whether any library school would be in a posi- 
tion to alter its present program also arises. 
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When we come to education instead of say- 
ing just what the educational requirements in 
different fields are, we generally content our- 
selves with the statement that the librarian 
should know something of the subjects covered 
by the special library in which he may be 
working. Just how that knowledge is to be 
acquired is another subject for controversy. 
Some think it can be picked up on the job 
through collateral reading, others that it 
should be a part of the previous formal educa- 
tion, and still others that it should be acquired 
through special courses after the field is once 
chosen. The question of whether the librarian 
should have specialized knowledge first and 
library training afterward, or whether a re- 
versal of the procedure is better policy, is also 
one for argument. 

As for qualifications, we too seldom cut any 
deeper than “tact,” “initiative,” “ability 
to sell oneself,” “‘a knowledge of the organi- 
zation.” 

Where does it all lead? I am inclined to agree 
with Miss Alexander that it is not how we 
train, but whom, although I do approve of Mr. 
Ridley’s statement: ‘‘ Undoubtedly it is true 
that the training of the general librarian may 
be admirably utilized in the service of special 
libraries, but if the few necessary adjustments 
which have been indicated could be introduced 
in the original course of training it would more 
nearly meet the needs of those students who 
elect to enter the special library field.”’ 
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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HE shortage of man power in the special 

library profession has been stressed in 
these columns and in meetings of our Associa- 
tion during the past year. To those of us who 
have been trying to plan ways and means of 
meeting this shortage, one of the greatest ob- 
stacles in our path seemed to be the lack of 
definite information on the profession — we 
did not ‘‘know ourselves” nor our profession. 
We are now about to inaugurate a more active 
campaign to interest capable people — stu- 
dents now in college and library school as well 
as trained people in other phases of library 
work who have a special library viewpoint. 
We must also impress on our library schools 
the necessity of expanding their present-day 
courses to include specially devised training 
for work in our field. 

Of course, to be successful, such a campaign 
must be directed by a central committee, but 
every member of the Association can do much 
in promoting and furthering the efforts of such 
a committee through oral spreading of the 
gospel and through the writing and placing of 
articles in trade and professional papers, and 
in college and alumni publications. 

This issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIES offers data 
to be used as ammunition in our campaign. 
Here is presented the faculty point of view of 
the library school which has offered for a num- 
ber of years a course in special library work, 
together with statements from outstanding 
members of our profession, setting forth what 
they feel is necessary in training for successful 
work in the specific types of libraries in which 
they have established themselves. As an As- 
sociation, we have had all too little expression 
from our members of the valuable lessons they 
have learned from experience and consequently 
we have depended too much on theoretical 
statements. These articles are a splendid be- 
ginning in remedying this situation. 

Having answered the question of what train- 


ing is required in specific types of special 
libraries, we must then be prepared to tell the 
new recruit how conditions vary in each of 
these fields. The vital facts which an inquirer 
inevitably seeks to find before making a deci- 
sion are: What is this field? What is the his. 
tory of its development? What relation does 
the library bear to other departments in the 
same organization? Of what does the work 
consist? What salary can be expected? What 
are the opportunities for development and ex- 
pansion? 

As a second line of defense in our campaign 
we are planning to publish in each issue of the 
magazine a survey of conditions in the pro- 
fession designed to answer just such questions, 
This number presents the first of the series, 
Others to follow will cover Advertising, Busi- 
ness Departments in Public Libraries, Museum, 
Insurance, Chemical and Petroleum libraries 
and the others in the many subdivisions of the 
special library field. Each of these will be re- 
printed and distributed as monographs at a 
nominal charge. 

In order to obtain accurate data of condi- 
tions as they were in 1929 as compared to 
1933, in other words, in good times and bad, 
we are sending out a questionnaire to the 
librarian-in-charge asking for these facts. This 
is an appeal to each of you who receives this 
questionnaire to answer it accurately and 
completely and to return it immediately. This 
series will be of help to our present members 
as well as to prospective ones, as much of the 
material to be contained in it will serve to sup- 
port any contention as to the value of special 
library service. Therefore, the more specific 
your answers are and the more complete the 
returns, just so much more valuable will the 
results be. I am counting on you for whole- 
hearted support in this undertaking so that we 
may present to the world a true picture of our 
professional standing. RutTH SAVORD 
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The Special Library Profession and 
What It Offers 


1. Newspaper Libraries 


N PREPARING such a survey, the topic of 

newspaper libraries was assigned for the 
first article since there was already available 
much material on which such a survey could be 
based. ‘‘ Newspaper Reference Methods,” by 
Robert W. Desmond, includes a quantity of 
interesting data, illuminating to the person 
wishing to enter this field. A study of its pages 
should not be omitted. Newspaper numbers of 
SpECIAL LIBRARIES have furnished other refer- 
ences. The survey made by Mr. William Al- 
cott, librarian of the Boston Globe, and dis- 
cussed at the 1934 meeting of the Newspaper 
Group during the Special Libraries Association 
convention, produced still more definite in- 
formation. 


FIELD OF A NEWSPAPER LIBRARY 

Just what is a newspaper library? According 
to Miss Alma Jacobus, librarian of Time- 
Fortune, ‘‘Through a newspaper library it 
must be possible to identify the who, what, 
when and where items in any story in time to 
enable the newspaper to include the story in 
its next edition. It must provide any picture or 
cut previously used which is required. It must 
provide background for news stories and 
feature articles as required, or indicate sources 
outside.”” The newspaper library must be pre- 
pared to furnish the necessary background for 
news stories such as the Shenandoah disaster, 
an earthquake in Japan or Italy, or a flood in 
the Southwest. Such background covers 
factual and biographical material, pictures of 
the individuals or countries and information on 
which diagrams or tables may be based. 

An apt illustration described by Mr. Des- 
mond is that of the Boston Globe's treatment of 
the story of the Shenandoah disaster. “At 5 
o'clock in the morning, the Globe received a 
bulletin of 18 words, and other details slowly 
followed. But the paper appeared with the 
story of the crash, along with the story of the 
ship's construction and its builders, a chrono- 
logical table of air disasters, a map showing the 


course of the dirigible, pictures of its com- 
mander and pictures of several of the victims.”’ 

Another illustration of the effective use of 
the library was in connection with an aviation 
disaster in which two planes collided in mid-air 
and two American aviators were killed while 
making a Pan-American flight. In connection 
with this story, a newspaper 6,000 miles away 
was able to take three brief press bulletins and 
make a complete and accurate story out of 
them, illustrated with photographs of the dead 
aviators and of the planes destroyed. This was 
possible because ten weeks before, when the 
flight was started in Texas, the librarian of 
this newspaper had carefully filed away the 
material. An efficient newspaper library not 
only has the background to make the details of 
the news interesting and intelligible, but is 
constantly accumulating new material for 
future reference. 


HISTORY 


Newspaper libraries were among the first 
special libraries developed. In ‘‘ Newspaper 
Reference Methods,’ Mr. Desmond gives 
many details on the history of the different 
institutions. It is an illuminating record of the 
value of such collections to active organiza- 
tions. The Hartford Courant, which is the oldest 
daily newspaper published in the United 
States, began its accumulation of records in 
1764. The first definite newspaper library, 
however, was that of the New York Herald, 
begun in 1845, followed by the New York 
Tribune in 1846, the Philadelphia Telegraph in 
1856, the Boston Journal in 1861, and the New 
York Times in 1867. Some of the most out- 
standing of these newspaper libraries, however, 
such as that of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
started in 1914, were much laterin organization. 

As Mr. Desmond points out, newspaper 
libraries followed their own sweet will until 
after 1900. The need for accurate information 
on economic and military resources in connec- 
tion with newspaper stories relating to the 
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Spanish-American War showed many news- 
paper editors the value of a library to their 
organization. This brought more libraries into 
being and assisted in the re-organization of 
many others. The World War was another 
great lesson in the necessity for comprehensive 
sources of information immediately available, 
and, as a result, other libraries have been de- 
veloped and many re-organized since 1914. 


VALUE OF A LIBRARY 


According to Mr. Desmond, ‘‘Though it is 
difficult to compute the value of a reference 
library, every newspaper maintaining a rea- 
sonably efficient one will testify that it returns 
in time and money saved many times the 
amount actually invested. . . . It is not un- 
usual for a newspaper of 2,000 circulation to 
receive 50 calls in a day. Perhaps 30 of these 
are for clippings, books and other reference 
material needed by the editorial department. 
Library experts agree that the cost of obtain- 
ing each of these 30 pieces of information 
might well run to $1.00 for every inquiry. By 
having that information easily available, the 
newspaper library would not only save the 
paper $30, but would save time. Fifteen other 
requests might come in during the day for 
photographs, cuts, charts or maps needed to 
illustrate news stories. Although figures vary, 
it is fair to say that reference libraries on 
papers having circulations of 75,000 to 100,000 
frequently answer 25 or more inquiries a day 
and, on some of the larger metropolitan papers, 
it is not unusual for libraries to handle as many 
as 500 requests a day.” 

The value to the newspapers, not only of the 
service, but of the collections themselves, is 
shown by some interesting figures. When 
bonds were issued for the Chicago Daily News 
building, a value of $6,000,000 was placed on its 
Associated Press franchise, the newspaper's 
good will and its reference library. In 1928 the 
Detroit News library was appraised by a com- 
mittee of underwriters as worth $600,000. The 
St. Louis Post Dispatch has been estimated to 
be worth several hundred thousand dollars. 
Many are valued at about $500,000. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


The place of a newspaper library in the 
general organization will vary with the de- 
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partment. Most newspaper libraries, for 
example, function as part of the editorial de. 
partment. Sometimes it is advocated that the 
library be an independent unit or else under 
the budgetary control of the business manager 
or the publisher. 

In most libraries the financial set-up varies 
with the individual publishing company, but 
the librarian has, perhaps, less direct responsj- 
bility for considering budget planning in news. 
paper libraries than in others. 

The budgets for libraries differ according 
to size. Mr. Desmond found that the operating 
expenses of a good library on some of the larger 
daily newspapers averaged about 440% of the 
total newspaper budget for the year. A news- 
paper with a total operating budget of $3,000,- 
000 a year might expect to spend about $12,000 
on the maintenance of its reference department. 
One of the largest newspaper libraries in the 
country costs about $20,000 a year to operate. 
The maintenance costs can be scaled down 
according to the requirements. 

The amount of floor space devoted to the 
library depends on circumstance. The library 
of the Christian Science Monitor had in its 
earlier quarters about 1,100 feet of space, but 
was given 4,200 feet in the new building. The 
Boston Herald-Traveler, in a new building, re- 
ceived 2,500 square feet of floor space. 

In planning his work, the newspaper li- 
brarian must take into consideration the rela- 
tive needs of the different departments and to 
what extent direct service to the public must 
be given as a good will feature. In the organiza- 
tion itself, the editorial writer needs constant 
aid in verifying quotations and facts used asa 
basis for editorials; feature writers regularly 
refer to reference collections to build up their 
stories, and their immediate access to them 
through the newspaper’s own collection rather 
than the more inaccessible files of the public 
library makes a great saving in time and effi- 
cient service. Local news presentations are 
improved by a continuous filing of data on 
local topics that enables the experienced re- 
porter, however new to a community, to do 
his writing from an informed background. 

In connection with direct service to the pub- 
lic, policies vary. In writing of the work of the 
Boston Herald-Traveler, Mr. MacLeod, the 
librarian, says: ‘In addition to serving our 
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own establishment, we daily have scores of 
telephone calls and personal visits from men, 
women and children seeking all sorts of help 
and information. We accommodate most of 
them as a matter of good will for the paper.” 
The Seattle Times sets an unusual standard for 
service to the public and, through ‘ Main 
0300,” its Information Bureau answers fifteen 
thousand questions every day on every subject. 
This service is interestingly described in an 
article by Florence M. Walsh, supervisor, in 
SpECIAL LIBRARIES for December 1931. 

Not only in considering demands on his 
service must the librarian define his policy. 
He must also see what his problems are as 
they affect his policy of development. In con- 
sidering these, Miss Agnes J. Petersen, li- 
brarian of the Milwaukee Journal, writes in 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES for April 1931 as follows: 
“A newspaper library is really made up of two 
departments, though usually they are com- 
bined as one. There is, first and primarily, the 
file system which contains the thousands of 
newspaper clippings, cuts, photographs, mats, 
negatives — all the material on which the 
newspaper will draw for additions to news 
stories, for features and editorials, for illustra- 
tions. The clippings or, in case the newspaper 
is indexed, the indexes that take their place, 
represent a very complete contemporary his- 
tory of the community. In this branch of serv- 
ice the newspaper library is preéminently 
equipped to care for its own needs. 

“The other branch of the newspaper library 
is the reference department proper. In organiz- 
ing that branch, the librarian must at the out- 
set make a choice. She can attempt to build up 
a large assortment of books, many of which 
she knows will be used only once or twice a 
year, or she can limit herself to the selection of 
up-to-the-minute reference books and trust to 
other sources to supply books and materials 
of a more general nature — essays, biography, 
history and special illustrations found in rare 
and old volumes.” 


WORK ASSIGNMENT 


The organization of the work depends on the 
size of the library. Larger libraries have 
separate assistants in charge of books, clip- 
pings, photos, cut files, etc. In smaller libraries 
the work is usually rotated, with the major 
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responsibility resting on the head librarian. 
As Mr. Desmond says, ‘‘To develop a good 
library the librarian must be a real director. 
He must be given sufficient codperation in the 
form of funds, encouragement and freedom of 
action so that he will be able to engage the 
right sort of help and build a department capa- 
ble of giving valuable service, uninterrupted 
by a shifting personnel. He must have the 
news instinct so that he knows news values, 
senses coming events and prepares material in 
advance of any requests to meet anticipated 
needs... .” 

The duties of the librarian vary according to 
the organization. He must check the work done 
by his assistants, train the assistants, and 
take care of a great deal of correspondence. 
He frequently marks the newspaper content 
for filing. The smaller the town, the more 
varied the duties, perhaps. The librarian of the 
Sheboygan Press and the first assistant, for 
example, list as part of their activities: 

Mark the paper. 

File clippings, mats, cuts and photographs. 

Answer requests for information. 

Take care of telephone calls from the public. 

Answer mail requests. 

Gather data on local persons and business 
firms. 

Obtain photographs of prominent local per- 
sons. 

Get advance programs for local conventions or 
meetings, also advance copies of speeches, 
and photographs of prominent speakers. 

Prepare advance stories about conventions or 
meetings. 

Return photographs lent to the paper. 

See that historic dates are not permitted to 
pass unobserved. 

Look for stories in the paper about persons 
who do not subscribe, and have a marked 
copy and a subscription blank sent to them. 

Subdivide clippings. 

Type envelopes for mats and cuts. 

Take care of news letters from correspondents. 

Read many dailies and weeklies for exchange 
material. 

Read ‘‘ page one”’ for errors. 


Different newspapers foster special types of 
activity. The New York Times Index is too 
well known to need description. Another in- 
teresting development is the special crime in- 
dex of the Detroit News library on which three 
men work constantly, watching the actions 
of the local courts and following every case to 
its conclusion. The Boston Globe, with a staff of 
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eleven people, keeps one member busy weeding 
out the files in order to make room for current 
items without discarding valuable old ones. 
In many good size libraries, one or two of 
the assistants will handle photographs, cuts 
and books, and see that the collections are up 
to date. Newspaper clipping is a major activ- 
ity, and the clippings must be sorted and filed 
with care. In an active organization, a separate 
information desk in the reference department 
has been found useful. Sometimes this refer- 
ence desk is that of the librarian. More often, 
however, an assistant does this work, leaving 
the librarian free to attend to the many rami- 
fications of the work. Such a desk provides 
recognizable access to information and may 
prove an easy approach for the members of the 
general newspaper staff, dissuading the less 
experienced from going direct to the collections. 
The librarians serving the larger newspaper 
find that about 20% of their requests are for 
books, and about 80% for clippings and other 
materials. The demand for biographical mate- 
rial is larger than that for any other group. 


STAFF DETAIL 

The number of the staff varies with the size 
of the library. Most metropolitan newspaper 
libraries maintain a staff of from 5 to 18 mem- 
bers. According to the survey made by Mr. 
Alcott in 1934, 79 libraries that replied to the 
questionnaire had a total of 338 employees, or 
an average of 4 or 5. Other references show 
that the Detroit News library had a staff of 8 
persons in addition to 18 in the reference de- 
partment; the St. Louis Globe-Democrat a staff 
of 6; the Boston Herald-Traveler a staff of 9, 
and the Cleveland Plain Dealer had 4 on the 
library payroll, while, due to its large tele- 
phone reference service, the Seattle Times had a 
staff of 22. 

Of the 79 libraries answering the question- 
naire, 43 were in charge of men and 39 in 
charge of women, showing that the opportuni- 
ties for men and women are approximately the 
same. Until recently, newspaper experience 
was regarded as more valuable than library 
training, and therefore men were somewhat 
more favored, at least for department heads. 
The number of library trained in this group is 
steadily increasing, however, with 67 listed in 
Mr. Alcott’s survey. The background of general 
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information needed is leading more and more 
librarians to look for college-trained people to 
fill positions. Students from schools of journal- 
ism offering courses in newspaper reference 
library work are often good possibilities. 

According to one leading newspaper li- 
brarian, ‘‘ Present salaries are not a true index 
of the standards of this organization. In normal 
times the starting salary has been about the 
average starting salary of a clerk in the busi- 
ness office and ranged to the starting salary of 
an experienced copy reader for the first as- 
sistant. A better standard would be first the 
salary of a cub reporter, ranging to the average 
for the copy desk. We now require a high 
school education. With a higher starting salary 
I would expect a college education. I have one 
college graduate on the staff and others with 
several years of college training. One is a 
graduate of the school of journalism. From my 
experience I am inclined to rank intelligence 
above education as a requirement. A knowl- 
edge of news from the newspaperman’s stand- 
point and acquaintance with the technique of 
getting out a newspaper are necessary before 
one can master the intricacies of classifying 
our material. I class as jobs for experts: Mark- 
ing and classifying clippings for filing. Mark- 
ing and classifying photographs for filing. 
Elimination and revision of photographic files, 
and the same for clippings and pamphlets. 
Indexing also would qualify as a semi-expert 
job. I regard it as excellent training for the 
other jobs. It takes several years to train a 
person for one of the expert jobs. One can file 
material with a few days’ training.” 

The two aspects of the work of a reference 
department — answering today’s requests for 
information, and building up the files in order 
to answer tomorrow's — are the same prob- 
lems as those faced by every library. The chief 
difference is the time element in furnishing the 
answers. Since speed is a prime essential, the 
successful newspaper librarian must have a 
quick mind and a retentive memory, and must 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the tools 
with which he works. 

Mr. Alcott found that the N.R.A. had had a 
beneficial effect on the whole newspaper li- 
brary field by fitting most of the libraries into 
the 40-hour-a-week class. Twenty-one libraries 
reported to him a 6-day week for employees; 15 
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are on a 54-day week; and 16 on a 5-day week. 
The Baltimore Sun, St. Paul Pioneer Press and 
the New York Times are ona 39-hour basis; the 
Christian Science Monitor and Time, Inc. work 
38% hours a week. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat in February 
1932 had a staff of 6 persons, of which 5 
worked during the day and one came on at 
5:00 and worked until 1:00. Of the Boston 
Herald-Traveler staff, 5 worked by day and 4 
by night and covered Sunday, opening from 7 
aM. to3 A.M. daily. The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
library is open from 9 A.M. to 2 A.M. each day. 
The Information Bureau of the Seattle Times 
gives telephone service to the public on un- 
limited questions during twenty-four hours a 
day every day in the year. 


SALARIES 

Salaries vary with the libraries. Mr. Alcott 
found that the salary figures for 45 reporting 
libraries totalled $337,775 for 246 employes, or 
an average salary of $1,370 a year or $26.34 a 
week. He found that seven one-man libraries 
reported salaries which average $1,487. These 
range from $775 to $2,285, and the average 
salary for a newspaper library assistant in St. 
Louis was $1,061; in San Francisco $1,240; in 
Milwaukee $1,292; in Philadelphia $1,422; in 
Boston $1,445; in Chicago $1,449; in Detroit 
$1,511; and in New York $1,521. 

Mr. Desmond, in assembling material for 
his book, found that in one library the range of 
salaries was from $20 to $60 a week, the aver- 
age being between $20 and $35. In another, 
the range was from $13 to $55, with an aver- 
age of $28. In another organization, after six 
years of service, the assistant and head li- 
brarian were receiving only $30 a week. Still 
another organization divides $20,000 among 12 
persons, with individual salaries ranging from 
$10 to $125 a week. 

It is the general belief, amply substantiated 
by these figures, that the profession needs 
more $5,000 a year librarians rather than the 
$25 a week sort. During the depression salaries 
have, on the whole, been well maintained. 
While cuts were made of various kinds, resto- 
rations of these have been numerous. Four- 
fifths of the libraries reporting to Mr. Alcott 
tell of partial or complete restoration of salary 
cuts. 
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COLLECTIONS 

Newspaper libraries of today, as exemplified 
by the Philadelphia Public Ledger, the Detroit 
News, New York Times, Milwaukee Journal, 
etc., are very different from mere storage 
places such as the earlier morgues. According 
to Mr. Desmond, the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger was regarded as having the best all- 
around reference department. The Detroit 
News he rated a close second. It has an excep- 
tionally fine library of books also. With it 
ranks the collection of the New York Times. 

In Mr. Alcott’s report, the average collection 
of books is given as between 15,000 and 20,000 
respectively, while the number of clippings 
varied from six libraries with 1,000,000 or 
with 11,000,000. Mr. Alcott 
found that the-collection of books of the New 
York World-Telegram numbered 25,000; the 
Detroit News next with 24,000; and the New 
York Times third with 20,000. 

The largest collection of photos, numbering 
3,000,000, is in the Chicago Times; the Chicago 
Daily News has 2,500,000; the New York Daily 
News, the Evening Public Ledger and the New 
York Post each have 2,000,000; the Milwaukee 
Sentinel has 1,250,000; the San Francisco 
Chronicle, the San Francisco Examiner, the 
Boston Herald, and the New York World- 
Telegram have each 1,000,000. 

There are many enormous collections of 
clippings. According to Mr. Alcott’s question- 
naire, the largest collections range as follows: 


New York World-Telegram...... 


more, to one 


SOULE TUNES so 5 o's ase hia we 15,000,000 
Fe ein! ae 8,000,000 
New York Herald-Tribune...... 6,000,000 
Providence Journal............ 6,000,000 
Evening Public Ledger.......... 5,000,000 
San Francisco Chronicle........ 4,000,000 
San Francisco Examiner........ 4,000,000 
New York Datly News......... 4,000,000 
Chicago Daily News............ 3,000,000 
Baltamore Sun. ........000000. 2,500,000 


Some libraries reported mats and cuts to- 
gether. The Milwaukee Sentinel leads with 
95,000 mats and cuts. The Oklahoma City 
Oklahoman, the Tacoma News-Tribune, the 
Salt Lake Desert News, and the Omaha World- 
Herald carry between 30,000 and 40,000. The 
Akron Beacon-Journal leads with a separate 
collection of 75,000 mats, and the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram has 50,000 mats. 
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The Springfield Republican reports a collec- 
tion of 2,000,000 cuts, a figure vastly larger 
than that of any other newspaper organization. 
Next comes the Boston Herald with 600,000 
cuts. The New York Daily News has 100,000; 
the Milwaukee Journal 95,000; the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner 90,000; the Milwaukee Sentinel 
86,000; the Evening Public Ledger 85,000; the 
San Francisco Chronicle 80,000; the Chicago 
Daily News 75,000. 

Of negatives, the New York Daily News and 
the Los Angeles Examiner lead with 400,000 
each. The Springfield Republican has 150,000; 
and the San Francisco Examiner, Chicago Daily 
News and Evening Public Ledger have each 
100,000. 

These statistics indicate plainly that the 
constant growth of collections of newspaper 
files, clippings and photographs and cuts is the 
greatest problem every newspaper librarian 
has to face. Probably the newly developed 
projection machine which shows filmed news- 
paper files, and the miniature edition idea now 
being developed will be features of future 
newspaper libraries, since they will assist in 
reducing the amount of square feet of storage 
space. 

LOOKING AHEAD 

A decided stimulus for the development of 
efficient newspaper library methods came 
about through the organization of the News- 
paper Group of the S. L. A. in 1923. This came 
as a result of the activities of Joseph F. Kwapil 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and received 
the immediate and enthusiastic support of Wil- 
liam Alcott of the Boston Globe, Maurice Sy- 
monds of the New York Daily News, Agnes 
Petersen of the Milwaukee Journal, Ford 
Pettit of the Detroit News, and others. The 
Newspaper Group has met regularly with the 
S. L. A. since 1923, and the number attending 
these sessions and the interest and enthusiasm 
of the members of the Group have been in- 
tensified with the passage of years and the op- 
portunity to confer on subjects of special im- 
portance. The growing interest in newspaper 
library problems and willingness to furnish in- 
formation as a basis for their study is shown 
by the differing response to questionnaires 
sent in 1927, when replies were received from 
only 18.4%, to one sent in 1934, when 60% 
replied. 
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As Mr. Desmond says, ‘This Group has 
done work of inestimable value in emphasizing 
the importance of adequate reference sources 
for newspapers. It has given newspaper |j- 
brarians a sense of solidarity and importance. 
. . . The organization has helped newspapers 
appreciate the value of their own collections, 
It has encouraged a higher standard of jour. 
nalism by advocating increased accuracy and 
more complete information, and it has brought 
to the attention of the publishers and editors 
the importance of a library in producing good 
news.” 

In many newspaper organizations the |j- 
braries are recognized as efficient information 
bureaus and sources of ideas. Of course there 
is still a wide range for improvement and a 
great field for missionary work, both for the 
Newspaper Group and for all special librarians, 

In connection with the general treatment in 
the past few years, according to Mr. Alcott, 
consolidations of newspapers have led to 
consolidations of libraries, but there is no 
record of a newspaper abandoning its library. 

According to Arthur S. Draper, then as- 
sistant to the publisher, New York Herald- 
Tribune, and now editor, Literary Digest, “In 
this time of severe economy and radical re- 
trenchment, we are making no reductions in 
our library expenditures. It is one of the de- 
partments of the Herald-Tribune which must 
not lose one bit of efficiency.” 

According to Mr. Desmond, there are ap- 
proximately 2,000 daily newspapers in the 
United States, but there are less than 75 news- 
paper libraries enrolled as members of the 
Newspaper Group, and only a small proportion 
of those can be considered as outstanding. 

The possibilities for development in the field 
are almost limitless. Undoubtedly every 
metropolitan newspaper has a library and even 
the small town dailies have at least collections 
of cuts and photographs and some kind of 
clipping collection. Ayer’s “Newspaper Di- 
rectory”’ for 1934 lists 13,962 newspaper-type 
periodicals, though many of these are weeklies, 
etc. Since the newspaper field is constantly be- 
ing narrowed by consolidations, there are not 
quite that many potential library positions, 
but in comparison with the number of news- 
paper librarians who are members of the 
S. L. A., it gives food for thought. 
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READING REFERENCES 


British newspaper libraries; Daily Herald; 
Daily Mail; Daily Telegraph, London; 
Yorkshire Post, Leeds. SPECIAL LIBRARIES, 
December, 1931. 

Instruction in newspaper library methods; 
Newspaper reference files from the apprais- 
er’s standpoint; etc. SPECIAL LIBRARIES, 
December 1929. 

Newspaper group: its origin and purpose. 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES, December 1925. 

Newspaper libraries — a symposium: Christian 
Science Monitor, Edmonton Journal, Rich- 
mond News Leader, Regina Leader-Post, 
Syracuse Post-Standard, Manchester Union- 
Leader. SPECIAL LIBRARIES, December 1932. 

Newspaper libraries; their history, function 
and methods; a symposium by librarians in 


various parts of the country. SpectaL LI- 
BRARIES, January 1924. 


Newspaper reference methods. Desmond, R. 
W. University of Minnesota Press. Minne- 
apolis, 1934. 229 p. 

Problems of one-man libraries. SPECIAL LI- 
BRARIES, October 1928. 


Questionnaire on newspaper libraries; What 
the editorial executive expects; etc. SPECIAL 
LriBRARIES, December 1927. 


Reference library, the hub of the wheel, Edi- 
torial writer and the library; etc. SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES, December 1930. 

Saving time in research; Classification prob- 
lems; etc. SPECIAL LIBRARIES, December 
1926. 


Heard Here and There 


. There are surveys and surveys, and 
most of them mean questionnaires! The last 
questionnaire filled in by members of the 
§. L. A. was for the Directory. The next one 
will be to secure definite information as a basis 
for budget study and other necessary data. 
Everyone’s codperation is urged. A particular 
and pressing reason for such a questionnaire is 
the lack of adequate information on salaries, 
budgets, hours, training qualifications, etc., 
now and during ‘‘ good times.’’ The Association 
needs to know the effect of the current depres- 
sion on libraries and general growth. One illus- 
tration of the way this information will be used 
is represented in the current number of SPE- 
CIAL LIBRARIES in the first of a series of sur- 
veys, “The Special Library Profession and 
What It Offers — Newspaper Libraries.”’ The 
Newspaper Group, with its usual forehanded- 
ness, made a survey along this line in the spring 
and furnished the basis for the first issue. We 
now need to make such a study of the whole 
field. Don’t hesitate to give information on 
salaries and expenditures. It will be considered 
confidential and will only be used to compute 
the averages for making an intelligent study of 
this field. The S. L. A. should be the source of 
such information and this is one means we are 
using to make our records more complete. 


. . . The Publication Committee is busy 
getting the final copy for the Directory into 
shape. When we all have our desk copies of this 
“inestimable boon”’ to special librarians, we 
will have a better chance to see what work has 
gone into this and what appreciation we owe 
to Miss Cavanaugh, Miss Kight and Miss 
Morley and their energetic aids. One definite 
way we can endorse the Executive Board's 
approval of this big job, now, however, is to 
fill out the advance order sheet as soon as it is 
received from Headquarters. Watch the mails! 

... The New York Library Association 
holds its meeting at Lake Mohonk, and the 
Special Libraries Round Table will be a feature 
of the morning program for Friday, September 
28. The subject is the adaptation of SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES service to the small public library. 
Miss Savord will preside and discuss ‘‘The 
Special Libraries Association and What It Has 
to Offer.” Miss Meier, head of the Industry 
and Science Division of the Rochester Public 
Library, will follow with a talk on “Public 
Library Service to the Business Man”; Miss 
Deneen, Librarian of the Corning Glass Works, 
will talk on “Special Libraries Service for an 
Industrial Concern’’; and Miss Macrum of 
Albany will close the program with a talk on 
the SpeciAL LiBRARIEs facilities there. 
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. . . The Trade Association Bureau of the 
S. L. A. has been in the throes of authorship. 
First, the second number of a_ three-page 
mimeographed bulletin is just about to be dis- 
tributed. This bulletin was inaugurated to 
serve Trade Association executives and code 
authorities, and copies are being sent to them. 
It is hoped that they will all reply, saying that 
the bulletin is a most useful tool, asking for 
specific help from it, and showing some definite 
desire to contribute to the financial support of 
the Trade Association Bureau. The first num- 
ber, called ‘‘Facts for Trade Associations — 
A Digest of Current Information,” brought up 
very pertinent points in connection with the 
tariff, convention, loans to industry, data on 
payrolls, and trade complaints. The bulletin 
brought out the fact that reports were under 
consideration on pension plans, public rela- 
tions, employee insurance and industrial plan- 
ning. These bulletins and the four-page leaflet 
on ‘Facts, The Trade Association and the 
S. L. A.” ought to do much to define the status 
of the Trade Association work of the S. I.. A. in 
the mind of the Trade Association executives. 

. . The Museum of Science and Industry 
in Chicago has had another bit of well-de- 
served good fortune in the acquisition of the 
private chemical library of the late Dr. William 
Hoskins, famous chemist and inventor. The 
collection numbers several thousand items — 
books, periodicals, pamphlets, slides, etc. 
Much of the data is of an historical nature and 
will be invaluable to research workers in the 
field of chemistry. Dr. Hoskins’ professional 
activities were primarily along industrial lines. 
He made many important contributions to the 
development of resistance wire now generally 
used in heating devices, chemical safety paper, 
luminous paints, chlorine recovery of gold, and 
others. 

... The July-August issue of SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES mentioned interesting develop- 
ments in connection with the possible publica- 
tion by S. L. A. of a Technical Book Review 
Digest Bulletin. The help of every reader of 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES is needed now on this 
project. Turn to page 201 and answer the 
question on the “Interest Indicator,”” and on 
the next page do as suggested. In the October 
issue more will be heard about this interesting 
project — but in the meantime think over the 


project, ask questions, and give page 201 Your 
serious consideration. 

. Summer is not a slow time for adding 
memberships to the S. L. A. Headquarters jg 
much pleased by five new institutional mem. 
bers — Goldman, Sachs & Company, the Bank 
for Savings, the Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Library and Lord & Thomas — all in Ney 
York and the Carborundum Company. Mis 
Scardefield, the librarian of Lord & Thomas, 
has been very helpful with institutional mem. 
bers, not only bringing in the firm of Lord & 
Thomas, where she is now organizing an adver. 
tising library, but during her sojourn with 
C. W. Young & Co., Inc., adding that invest. 
ment house to the list of institutional members, 

. . The wide range of interest the Association 
has through its publications and activities js 
shown by the active members recorded for the 
summer months. The geographic range, as well 
as the type of professional interest, is remark- 
able. The list includes A. Marguerite Smith, 
Zion Research Foundation, Brookline, Mass.: 
Amy Winslow, head of the Industry and 


— 





Science Department of the Enoch Pratt Free | 
Library in Baltimore; Robert Usher, Librarian | 


of the Howard Memorial Library in New 
Orleans; Ruth M. Stewart, Western State 
College Library in Colorado; Ethelwyn Man- 
ning, Frick Art Reference Library in New 
York; Helen May Smith, Law Library of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. §, 
New York; Martha E. Foulk and Elizabeth 
Pickering, E. R. Squibb & Sons, Brooklyn; 
Dr. A. Lloyd Taylor, Pease Laboratories, New 
York; Mrs. Allesios, Chatham Square Branch 
of the New York Public Library; Mary Clara 
Gravey, Technical Library of the New Jersey 
Zinc Company in Palmerton, Pa.; Jeanne 
Griffin, Kalamazoo Public Library. 

. Vacation interests in the S. L. A. are 
varied. Florence Fuller of the American 
Standards Association went hiking through 
mountains. Elizabeth Clarke retired to a beach 
umbrella on the Massachusetts shore. Rebecca 
Rankin led a procession including Elizabeth 
Wray and Marguerite Burnett to Nova Scotia. 
Mary Louise Alexander and Eleanor Cava- 
naugh took a rainy week for a motor tour, 
taking in the various summer theatres of New 
England. Adeline Macrum of Albany has spent 
her summer by completing work for a master's 
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degree at the University of Pittsburgh, and 
had hot weather to carry on this strenuous life. 
Some of the travelers of the Association are 
Florence Bradley, who is planning a trip to 
Mexico and is deep in appropriate reading, and 
Miss Eaton of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, who spent some of her stay in London 
studying the activities of the Association of 
Special Libraries and Information Bureaux 
(ASLIB) for the benefit of the S. L. A. This 
isn’t our only connection with ASLIB. Mr. 
Dalgoutte of the British Library of Informa- 
tion is to read a paper at the current conven- 
tion by Linda Morley, at the special request of 
the ASLIB. 

... Do you know of any new jobs for 
librarians? This is the special topic engaging 
the attention of Eldine Exton, Research Assist- 
ant of the Committee on Codéperation in 
Federal Projects of the American Council on 
Education (744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C.). Somehow that question is getting at- 
tention from more people all the time. 

.. . Special Librarians in New Jersey have 
been asked to codperate with a tentative com- 
mittee of the New Jersey Library Association 
in considering library problems in relation to 
the change in social order. Marian Manley is 
representing special library interests on this 
committee. Some of the questions raised are 
the extent to which the depression affected 
libraries. Has it been necessary to call more 
frequently on other library resources in the 
state? Could a more satisfactory correlation of 
libraries be devised? What are the possibilities 
for coéperation along such lines? The problem, 


Business Book 


Aspley, J. C. Sales manager’s handbook. Dart- 
nell, 1934. 932 pp. $7.50. 


Asource book of current statistical data and a summary 
of sales methods based on the successful experiences of 
many business organizations. There are 300 pages of 
tabulations, charts and statistics. A section, devoted to 
an analysis of selling under the codes, includes a summary 
of trade-practice provisions of 300 approved codes. 

Recommended as a valuable reference book not only 
for sales executives, but also for schools of commerce. 


A.C. M. E. News Bul., June 1934. p. 6. 60 words. 
Barron's May 28, 1934. p. 10. 175 words. 
Bus. Week, May 19, 1934. p. 27. 11 words. 
Ind. Arts Index, May 1934. p. IV. 100 words. 
+ J. Retailing, July 1934. p. 61. 
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as a whole, will be discussed at the fall meeting 
of the New Jersey Library Association which 
will be held at the Newark Museum, October 
8, 1934. Special Librarians in New Jersey and 
New York are urged to attend. 

. . . The interest shown by authorities in 
the publications of the S. L. A. is marked. An 
illustration is the fact that the director of the 
Institute of Education of the New York Uni- 
versity asked for a display of our publications 
for the summer session of the School of Educa- 
tion. 

. . . Do you make a point of checking the 
advertisements and the publication notes in 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES as soon as it is received? 
Do you remember to mention SPECIAL LIBRA- 
RIES when you write to advertisers? We want 
to have more space in the magazine for articles, 
and the only way we can afford that is to have 
more paid advertisements in the magazine. 
If we can truthfully say that our readers check 
the advertisements for their purchases, and 
this statement is backed up by the letters re- 
ceived by publishers, we can count on a more 
impressive periodical. The publication notes 
have always been a popular feature of SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES. This year many members are 
furnishing information for the development of 
the column. If all the readers will note the 
form in which this information is presented 
and send in notes of bibliographies, privately 
printed publications, market studies and other 
library treasures not easily found in the usual 
lists, SPECIAL LIBRARIES will be more than ever 
a place for securing definite information of new 
publications. 


Review Digest 


Brady, R. A. Rationalization movement in Ger- 
man industry. University of California Press, 
1933. 466 pp. $5.00. 


An analysis and description of the various large scale 
methods or devices used for increasing productive 
efficiency in Germany. The appendix contains detailed 
data, in tabular and graphic form, as well as a description 
of the organization work of the important directing and 
scientific bodies. Spoken of as an intelligent, thorough 
treatment. In the opinion of one reviewer the style is 
heavy. Another says ‘‘the chief defect is its rather trusting 
acceptance of the latest fads in economic thinking and 
writing and its impatience with the more or less orthodox 
views.” 
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Bankers M., April 1934. p. 462. 75 words. 
Barron's, March 19, 1934. p. 6. 75 words. 
Commer. and Fin., April 11, 1934. p. 323. 55 words 


+-—Accounting R., June 1934. p. 195. 600 words. 
+ Am. Econ. R., March 1934. p. 124. 550 words. 
Bull. Int. Magi. Inst., December 1933. p. 173. 750 


words. Ind. Arts Index, March 1934. p. iv. 60 words. Af 
Bus. Week, December 30, 1933. p. 21. 45 words. Management R., July 1934. p. 223. 26 words. 
Ind. Arts Index, November 1933. p. iv. 70 words. Br 


Management R., March 1934. p. 95. 325 words. 
+—Personnel J., April 1934. p. 367. 900 words. ' ’ : 
Daniels, M. B. Corporation financial statements, D 


Univ. of Michigan, 1934. 131 pp. $1.00. ) 
A brief critical survey of financial statement Practices Gr 


of 294 industrial and utility companies, of primary interest 
to accountants, auditors and treasurers. 


Burns, A. F. Production trends in the U. S. since 
1870. Nat. Bureau of Economic Research, 
1934. 363 pp. $3.50. 


: Recommended for the clear presentation of the informa. He 
A technical study of the trend of production and pro- tion necessary in such reports. The chapters on “Income 
ductive capacity. Industrial groups are represented as and the Income Sheet,” ‘‘Treasury Stocks, Treasury 


follows: agricultural, fisheries, mining, manufacturing, 
construction, transportation and trade. Growth of total 
production, cycles in growth, retardation of growth and 
measurement of production trends are discussed. The 
appendices contain statistical tables, notes on measures 
for production series, and a bibliography of sources. 

Recommended as an example of fact-finding in its 
highest form. In the opinion of one reviewer, the exposition 
of the flaws of production series and indices will be of 
more immediate benefit than some other parts of the 
study, and the information can well be used in the future 
as a basis for formulating the new economics. 


Bonds and Reserves"’ will be of especial interest. 

It is not a textbook but it has been recommended asa 
base for the preparation of lectures for accountancy 
courses. 


A.C. M. E. News Bul., April 1934. p. 8. 40 words, Ba 
Bus. Week, March 17, 1934. p. 23. 30 words. 
+ J. Accountancy, May 1934. p. 389. 850 words. 
N. A.C. A. Bul., May 15, 1934. p. 1133. 
System, June 1934. p. 296. 40 words. e 


Dewing, A. S. Study of corporation securities, Ba 
Ronald, 1934. 427 pp. $4.00. 


A revision of ‘‘ The Financial Policy of Corporations.” 
It is, however, more detailed and more adequate treat- 
ment has been given to such subjects as equipment 
obligations. It covers all types of stocks, bonds, and ai 
special forms of securities, and gives the historical and 
philosophical background of the corporate entity. 


+ Am. Econ. R., June 1934. p. 357. 900 words. 
Dom. Commer., January 20, 1934. p. 24. 60 words. 
Ind. Arts Index, June 1934. p. iii. 105 words. 





as ost ob 


Chadwick, L. S. Balanced employment. Mac- 
millan, 1933. 234 pp. $2.00. 


A non technical analysis of the basic principles of our 


economic system. The author advocates a reduction in tt eyo seta rtie a4 sag ge hyge ae we p 
labor-hours, without a reduction in wage-rates. Favorably srrcearindl maaseaick ger cp are ia = oe T 
as the master book dealing with financial structure of tl 


spoken of for its fairness both to employer and employee, 3 

for it : : ete the corporation. 
or its clear diagnosis of our present day ills, and for the Bu 
constructive proposals offered. In the opinion of one + Accounting R., June 1934. p. 195. 300 words. 





~+Am. Bankers Assn. J., April 1934. p. 79. 325 words. 


Management R., July 1934. p. 224. 200 words. 





authority however, the author has disregarded the price + Barron's, March 12, 1934. p. 7. 200 words. I 
and money phenomena and has left practically untouched + Bankers M., April 1934. p. 461. 150 words. I 
actual fluctuations of business. + Harvard Bus. R., July 1934. p. 489. I 
+ Barron's, June 12, 1933. p. 12. 250 words. oe Accountancy, March 1934. p. 310. 400 words. \ 
~Bull. Taylor Soc., April 1933. p. 47. 300 words. N. A. C. A. Bul., April 15, 1934. p. 1008. 250 words. 
Factory, April 1933. p. 39. 30 words. + M. Wall St., August 18, 1934. p. 469. 110 words. Car 
Ind. Arts Index, April 1933. p. iii. 50 words. I 
Management R., May 1933. p. 158. 140 words. l 
System, June 1934. p. 296. 40 words. Douglas, P. H. Theory of wages. Macmillan, E 
1934. 639 pp. $5.00. ia 
Clark, V. S. What is money? Houghton-Miffiin, Develops the theory of production and analyzes the 
1934. 88 pp. $1.00. way wages are fixed under equilibrium conditions. It e 
attempts to measure the respective contributions to ti 
An elementary and simplified treatment of the gold production by labor and capital and the marginal pro- ta 
standard, silver question, relation of money to prices, the ductivity of each. The results are summarized and the er 
commodity dollar and inflation. appendix contains 91 charts, 103 tables and a bibliography 
In the opinion of some reviewers, the subject of money of 55 pages. Che 
has not been satisfactorily explained and also certain One reviewer states that the author's conclusions are d 
broad statements have been made which do not seem of great importance in any serious consideration of the S 
justified. There are a few inaccuracies and in some cases wage situation by the economist, banker, or the intelligent | 
the subject has been handled too briefly. layman. “ 
On the other hand, favorably spoken of as clear and 
interestingly written, dewntrnri neler point of view A.C. M. E. News Bul., July 1934. p. 7. 75 words. ap 
tn venibeble form. + Bankers M., April 1934. p. 462. 125 words. ste 
Barron's, April 2, 1934. p. 9. 250 words. fe 
+~—Accounting R., June 1934. p. 197. 300 words. Ind. Arts Index, April 1934. p. iii. 75 words. : 
ib 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


Appleman, Earl. Inland marine insurance. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1934. 221 p. $2.50. 

Breyer, Ralph. The marketing institution. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1934. 357 p. $3.50. 

Deterding, Henry. An international oil man. 
Harper, 1934. $2.00. 

Graham, Bery & Dodd, D. L. Security analysis. 
McGraw-Hill, 1934. 725 p. $5.00. 

Hamilton, Alice, M.D. Industrial toxicology. 
Harper, 1934. $3.00. 


Lombard, Norman. Monetary statesmanship. 
Harper, 1934. $4.00. 


Nourse, E. G. & Associates. America’s capacity 
to produce. Brookings Institution, 1934. 618 p. 
$3.50. 


Simpson, Kemper. Introduction to world eco- 
nomics. Harper, 1934. $3.50. 


Yoder, Dale & Davies, G. R. Depression and 
recovery. McGraw-Hill, 1934. 298 p. $2.00. 


Publications of Special Interest 


Bache, J. S. & Co. Commodities, J. S. Bache & 
Co. N. Y. 1934. 304 pp. Free. 

A compact handbook of information on commodities 
especially in relation to contracts for future deliveries. 
Many tables on prices, production, imports, etc., including 
1933 figures and those for 1934 to March. Indexed. 


Baker, Helen. Office library of an industrial rela- 
tions executive. Industrial Relations Section. 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1934. 
22 pp. Free. 

An annotated bibliography of books and pamphlets 
arranged by subject. The list is starred to indicate basic 
titles in a working library. It is a delight to use, since 
complete information including address of publisher and 
price is given for each entry. Author index is included. 
The material is carefully selected. In form and treatment 
the pamphlet can serve as a model of its kind. 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Retail Credit Survey. July-December 1933. 
Domestic Commerce Series 89. Washington, 
D. C. 1934. 26 pp. 54. 


The report of the eighth semi-annual survey. 


Campbell, A. S. Studies in forestry resources in 
Florida, No. 3. The Naval Stores Industry. 
University of Florida, Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research. Gainesville, Fla. May 
1934, 105 pp. Free. 


“Naval stores industry "’ deals with the clipping of pine 
trees to obtain resin and, through its distillation, turpen- 
tine, and rosin, pitch, tar, etc. Clear discussions, many 
tables and recommendations for industry. Includes gen- 
eral bibliography. 


Chalters, C. H. and Rae, J. S. Federal municipal 
debt adjustment act. Public Administration 
Service, Chicago. 1934. 12 pp. 254. 


Contains a digest of the act as well as the complete text 
and a discussion of the various factors involved in its 
application, including a clear description of the necessary 
statistical data to be assembled, tabulated and studied 
before the adoption of a plan. Another useful publication 
ina valuable series that should be well represented in any 
library remotely interested in municipal problems. 


Chegwidden, T. S. and Myrddin-Evans, G. Em- 
ployment exchange service of Great Britain. 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., N. Y. 
1934. 310 pp. $3.50. 

The first of a series of studies of this problem in various 
countries. Due to their positions with the British Ministry 
of Labour, the authors speak with authority. One section 
is devoted to general aspects of the problem and one to 
detailed description of unemployment insurance methods. 
Includes many tables as well as charts and floor plans. The 
volume shows the careful planning, indexing, and citation 
of authorities to be expected from this source. 


Consumers Research, Inc. Business advertising 
tactics disadvantages to consumers. Consum- 
ers Research Inc., Washington, N. J. 1934. 
18 pp. 80¢. 

A series of reprints from the New Republic, Radio 
Retailing, Journal of the American Medical Association, 
etc. on ‘The Dentifrice Racket"’, ‘‘Gyp Row — How it 
fools the public’’, ‘‘ Testimonials, C.O.D., Wholesale and 
F.O.B.” etc. 

Culver, Dorothy C. Labor under the New Deal — 
Bureau of Public Administration. Univ. of 
California, Berkeley. 1934. 58 pp. Free. 


Newspaper references are omitted but over 1000 articles 
are listed under such headings as Company unions, Collec- 
tive bargaining, Hours, Wages, etc. References to many 
labor organization periodicals are included. A compre- 
hensive guide to a wealth of valuable material. 


Federal Housing Administration. Modernization 
credit plan. Bulletin No. 1. Washington, D. C. 
August 1934. 24 pp. Free. 


Contains information for banks and finance companies 
on Title 1 of the National Housing Act including regula- 
tions and copies of forms in use. 


Hawley, H. W. Hawleys’ Conversion Tables. 
Hawley, Newark, N. J. 1934. 16 pp. 50¢. 


A handy tool for use in foreign commerce giving a 
simple method for converting dollars and cents into 
pounds, shillings and pence. A formula for converting 
pounds into kilos or long tons included. 


Horner, C. G. What is the N.R.A.? A guide for 
study and discussion. National Recovery 
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Administration, 
29 pp. 5¢. 


A guide prepared as an aid in discussion of the aims, 
methods and accomplishments of the N.R.A. Includes 
suggestions for community forums on the N.R.A. and an 
outline for adult study groups. A list of addresses of state 
directors of National Emergency Council is an appendix. 


Washington, D. C. 1934. 


Judkins, C. Leading textile trade associations 
and N.R.A.’s ‘‘Textile’’ codes. National Re- 
covery Administration, Washington, D. C. 
July 1934. 16 pp. Free. 


Includes a discussion of textile trade associations. An 
alphabetical list with street address of over 300 leading 
textile trade associations and the code authorities with 
addresses for approved textile codes. 


Muir, Malcolm. Trade associations and code au- 
thorities as an integral part of business man- 
agement. American Management Association, 
N. Y. 1934. 23 pp. Subscription. 


Includes papers and discussions on trade associations in 
report of annual conference. Other pamphlets dealing with 
the same conference are ‘‘Management policies in the 
light of the New Deal” and ‘‘ The economic, political and 
social setting of business administration.” 


Shoemaker, Ralph J. Memorial to Joseph Fran- 
cis Kwapil. Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 1934. 
28 pp. Limited distribution. 


A brief biographical note on the loved founder of the 
Newspaper Group of the Special Libraries Association and 
a selection from the tributes paid him. All who are inter- 
ested in the record made by an enthusiastic, untiring 
worker in developing a library into an efficient and im- 
portant part of an organization will wish to read this 
pamphlet compiled by a fellow worker. 


Tax Research Foundation. Tax Systems of the 
world. Commerce Clearing House, N. Y. 
1934. 282 pp. $10. 


Formerly published as ‘‘ Federal and state tax systems.” 
Includes tax charts by states, comparative tax tables by 
subjects, tax charts for other countries; tables of revenue, 
derived for all countries, etc. Provides a fund of informa- 
tion for the student of current economics. 


United States Information Service. Digest of the 
purposes of current Federal Agencies. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1934. 49 pp. Free. 


A mimeographed pamphlet listing the agencies alpha- 
betically and giving, for each one, the authority whereby 
it was established; a concise statement of its purpose and 
the address, including the telephone number, of the 
source of detailed information. A valuable aid for quick 
reference work, ably prepared. 


Wright, P. G. Inflation and after. The Duke 
Endowment, Charlotte, North Carolina, n.d. 
66 pp. Free. 

Condensed from a report on the effects on savings 
banks, educational foundations, life insurance companies, 
etc., in France, Germany, and Austria. Author formerly 
of the staff of Brookings Institutions. Many tables, some 
charts. 
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S. L. A. Duplicate Exchange Committee 
List of Free Material 


HE publications listed here can be secured 

free, except for transportation charges, by 
communicating with Mrs. Mildred C. Cham. 
berlin, Chairman of the S. L. A. Duplicate 
Exchange Committee, Business Branch of the 
Newark Public Library, 34 Commerce Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. Requests will be filled in 
the order in which they are received. 

Heretofore this list has been mailed directly 
to individual libraries on the Committee's 
mailing list. Since the work has increased 60% 
in the last year with a distribution of over 1,300 
publications, the list will appear regularly, 
hereafter, in these columns. 

Any library wanting copies of the Commer. 
cial & Financial Chronicle should communicate 
with the Chairman, stating what years they 
lack. Several duplicate copies are on hand, 


Alabama. Ins. Bureau ann. rep. 1928 

Albany. Ann. rep. of the Port of Albany. 1932 

American Druggtst. Drug trade supplement. 1934 

American Druggist. Price book. 1933 

Amer. Elec. Railway Assoc. Proc. 1907; 1908; 1910; 1911; 
1912; 1915; 1916 

Amer. Elec. Railway Assoc. Yrbk. 1913-14; 1914-15 

Amer. Sugar Refining Co. Ann. rep. 1927-1931 

Andress & Goldberger. Health school on wheels 

Anniston, Ala. Industrial survey. 1930 

Anti-Saloon League Yearbook. 1931 

Asheville, N. C. Industry grows and prospers in Asheville 
dist. 

Baltimore city directory. 1929 

Blue book of southern progress. 1929, 1930 

Boston. Ann. rep. of Registry Dept. 1904 

Brazil Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 1932 

Brazil of today, 1931. Natural wealth, econ. forces, progress 

Brewery Age. Buyers’ guide. 1934 

Buyers reg. of metal fabricators. Jan. 15, 1933 

Buying guide cf Kansas City mfrs. 1929 

Candy buyers’ directory. 1932 

Chattanooga, Tenn. Auditor's rep. Sept. 30, 1933 

Congressional directory. 1925-1927 

Consolidated textile catalogs. 1933 

Cotton irade journal — international ed. 1932 

Crain's market data book. 1931 

Curtis Pub. Co. Passenger car industry. 1932 

Dairy industries catalog and directory. 1933 

Distribution & Warehousing. Annual warehouse dir. 1933 

Econ. survey of motor vehicle transportation 

Elec. World. Ann. statistical issue. 1933 

Engineering & Contract Record. Ann. number. 1933 

Farm Implement News. Tractor field book. 1932 

Financial statistics of cities. 1925 

Fishing Gazette. Ann. review number. 1933 

Fraser's international golf year book. 1933 

Gehring’s travel guide and hotel direciory. 1931, 1932 

Gibson, Thomas, Ann. forecast of bus. conditions. 1922 

Gwynne, C. T. Museum of the new age. 1927 

Handbook of the allied interior decorative trades. 1932 

Hariford, Conn. Industrial survey. Jan. 1932 

Has radio sold goods in 1932? 
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Hotel red book. 1932 
Houston. Port book. May 1933 
Indiana yearbook. 1933 


34 
Insurance almanac. 1932 
Int. Mag. Co. Trading areas system of sales control 
Jowa. Ins. Dept. report. 1928 
Jowa Univ. Studies. Tacna-Arica dispute. Jan. 1, 1927 
Jlalian Ch. of Commerce. Almanac. 1932-33 
Johnson, Burges. Good writing 
Jones, F. R. Workmen's compensation 
Judge, A. I. Let's talk money and banking 
Man. of statistics. Stock Exchange hdbk. 1901 
Manila, trade center of the Pacific 
Maryland. Registration of motor vehicles. 1933 
Maryland almanac. 1917-1919; 1924 
McCormick, R. Case for the freedom of the press. 
Mfgring directory of Los A ngeles County. May 1, 1931 
Mich. Bus. Studies. Management of unit banks. 1931 
Milwaukee. Industrial survey. 1930 
Mineral resources of U. S. 1931 
Moody's analyses of pub. ut. & ind. 1918 
Moody's analyses of railroad inv. 1918 
Moody's banks and finance. 1930 
Motor Boating. Show number. 1933 
Music Trades. Purchasers guide. 1932-33 
N.1.C. B. Memo. on pending bonus proposals. 1931 
Nat, Assoc. of Railroad & Ut. Comm. Proc. 1925 
Nat. Civil Service Refcrm League. Proceedings. 1928 
Nat. Highway Beautification Coun. Growing beauty 
National magazines as adv-rlising media. 1931 
National Real Estate Journal. Roster number. 1933 
Neb. Ins. Dept. Preliminary statement on ins. 1932 
Nevada. Ins. Dept. Insurance companies. 1933 
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N. Y. Botanist. Ann. rep. 1895 
N. Y. Ch. of Commerce. Rep. of Special Comm. on Immigra- 
tion. 1934 


N. Y. Conservation Dept. Ann. rep. 1927 

N. Y. Council. Minutes. 1668-1775. 1910 

N.Y. Dept. of Agric. Farmers’ Institutes. 1908-09 
N.Y. Ecclesiastical records. 1901 

N. Y. Educ. Dept. Ann. rep. 1910; 1915; 1927 

N. Y. Factory Inv. Comm. Preliminary rep. 2nd rep., 1912 
N.Y. Fisheries, etc. Comm. Ann. rep. 1896; 1900; 1902 
N. Y. Gettysburg Comm. Final rep. 1900, 1902 

N. Y. Health Dept. Ann. rep. 1920, v. 1 

N. Y. Lake Champlain Terc. Comm. 1911 

N. Y. Leg. Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exp. Comm. 1910 
N. Y. Leg. Mem. to Theodore Roosevelt. 1919 

N. Y. Minutes of the Albany Comm., 1775-1778. 1923 
N. Y. Papers of Sir William Johnson. 1925 

N. Y. Soc. cf Architects. 1931 year book 


N. Y. Stock Exchange. Rep. of Pres. 1929-30; 1931-32 
Northwestern Miller yearbook. 1933 

Official congressional directory. 1933 

Official guide of railways. Oct. 1932 

Official motor freight guide. Spring 1934 

Official register of the U. S. 1930 

Oil, Paint & Drug Rep. Green book. 1932-33 
Oklahoma. Directory. 1933 

Oswald, J. C. How to buy printing profitably 
Pennsylvania manual. 1933 

Perry, E. Working together for highway beautification 
Phila. Council Journal. 1920-22; 1925; 1927; 1928 
Phila. Ordinances. 1924; 1925; 1927-1930 

Phillips’ bus. directory of N. Y. 1932-33 

Poor. Companies in Jan.—_June 1929 cumulatives 

Port Natal. Industrial urban opportunities 

Printing. Annual review number. 1933 











TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX BULLETIN 


Scientific, Technical and Industrial Libraries ATTENTION! 


The S.L.A. has under consideration the publication of a bulletin to replace 
the invaluable TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX formerly issued by the 
Technology Department of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


The Association needs the opinion of prospective users of such a Bulletin. 
Will you as such a user fill out the following questionnaire and interest in- 
dicator and return to Association Headquarters at once? 


1. What should be the frequency of such a publication? 
Monthly? Quarterly? 


2. Should it be cumulated? 


3. Should it be comprehensive? 
Pittsburgh’s list dealt with about 700 journals and listed about 7000 
reviews annually. 


Fill Out Interest Indicator on Reverse and Return to 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION = 345 Hudson Street, New York 








In answering Advertisements mention Special Libraries 
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SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS 
FOR SALE— 


Complete Sets, Volumes, and 
Odd Back Copies 


Kindly place the name of our company on your 
file for future reference. At some time you may 
need some special article of reference that appears 
in magazines or journals. 


B. LOGIN & SON, INc. 


Established 1887 
29 East 21st Street, New York 





TRIANGLE 
BOOKBINDING 
COMPANY 


243 WEST LARNED STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





— \ 
, 








Telephone: Cherry 1594 >» 





Library Binding 


Loose Leaf Binders 
Book Binding 
Pamphlets 

Blank Books 


POSITIONS 
WANTED 


For Librarians well 
qualified for all 
branches of library 
work, 





LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED 


For positions of 
any type in any 
part of the country, 
This service is free, 


Gold Stamping 
Map Mounting 
Albums 


Write immediately to Dept. C 


The American Librarians’ Agency 
WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 
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This is an indication of your 
interest and probable subscription 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
345 Hudson Street, New York 


| am interested in your proposed TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX 
BULLETIN and if it is issued at a price not to exceed $5.00 per year, | would 
subscribe for........ copies. 


i EE ee reer eee eT eee eT 
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Please patronize our advertisers 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD,N.H. 














We supply most of the SPECIAL LIBRARIES of California because we are the only firm 
> in the West carrying the more important BUSINESS, TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL and 


J 3 


Ss SCIENTIFIC BOOKS of all the following Publishers. 
» NS, INC. D. VAN NOSTRAND CO. McGRAW, HILL BOOK CO. 
OHN Wit D PRESS co” PRENTICE-HALL, INC. _B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
D. APPLETON & CO. WILLIAMS & WILKINS CO. ARPER & BROTHERS 
CHEMICAL CATALOG CO. F. J. DRAKE & CO. THEO. AUDEL CO 
NORMAN W. HENLEY CO. BABSON’S 7 ONGMANS, GREEN & CO 
id MINES HANDB GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. GOODHEART-WILCOX C 
CHEMICAL RUBBER _CO B. C. FORBES CO. HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO 
OPEN COURT PUB. CO. BLUE RIBBON BOOKS SIMMONS, BOARDMAN CO. 
QYERS NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY — TRAUTWINE CO. _GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO. 
Dur EANSAS CITY TESTING LABORATORY ; ~ "NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 
a ) BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 
ars | ‘‘WE WILL SECURE FOR YOU ANY BOOK IN PRINT FROM ANY PUBLISHER" 
TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY 432 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
GArfield 2617 
EE — 
= | EMAEKERS 
—' | RAD am 
“The Art of Library Binding has advanced more in the past three years than in the twenty years 
preceding. However rapid the progress, however complete the changes, Personal Supervision 
z cannot be discounted nor discontinued.” 
~ W. HL R., Je. 
try. 
we: RADEMAEKERS 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers # NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
BINDERY: 74 Oraton Street, Newark, N. J. NEW YORK OFFICE: 27 William Street, New York City 
cy ieee 
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AS A 


VOCATION 


HARRIET P. SAWYER, PRINCIPAL 
ST. LOUIS LIBRARY SCHOOL, 
COMPILER 


484 p. Cloth Postpaid $2.75 


A selection of 68 articles which 
have appeared in professional jour- 
nals and proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. This book 
furnishes what is probably the 
best and most comprehensive back- 
ground for either general library 
training or special study for various 
phases of librarianship. 


950 University Avenue 








Ee 





The 68 articles included in The Library as 
a Vocation are grouped under the following 
headings :— 
The Library as a Vocation 
The Special Librarian 
The Childrens’ Librarian 
The School Librarian 
Selection of Students 
Pre-professional Training 
Curriculum 
The Annual Library Visit 
Training and Apprentice Classes 
Summer Library Schools and Insti- 
tutes 
Correspondence Courses 
A. L. A. Board of Education for 
Librarianship 
Association of 
Schools 
Placement 
The Library as a Vocation is the final 
volume in the series Classics of American 
Librarianship, a complete list of which 
will be sent gladly upon request. 


American Library 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


New York City 
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S. L. A. PUBLICATIONS 


UNION LIST OF SERVICES IN 34 LIBRARIES IN MANHATTAN. 
1934. 12p 35¢ 


List of 118 services alphabetically arranged, showing by abbreviations the cooperating 
libraries which subscribe in whole or in part. This, with the Handbook of Commercial and 
Financial Services, provides a source of information on these publications and their respective 
popularity. 


ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP LISTS. 1934. 39p 


List of 337 associations alphabetically arranged, giving name, address, title of membership 
list, frequency, number of members, price. Indicates code authorities. Includes subject 


index. 
TRADE CATALOG COLLECTION: A MANUAL WITH SOURCE LISTS. 
1934. 53p $1.00 


Text matter describes methods of acquiring, filing and cataloging the collection. Five lists 
are given: — Directories of Manufacturers; Condensed Catalogs; Trade Catalogs worth 
considering as manuals and handbooks; Periodicals with lists of current trade catalogs; 
House organs. 


BUSINESS AND TRADE DICTIONARIES. 1934. 39p $1.50 
A classified guide to sources of business terminology arranged under 40 trade headings; 
inlcudes general and bi-lingual business and economic dictionaries and ‘‘hard-to-find”’ lists 
of definitions in books. 


GUIDES TO BUSINESS FACTS AND FIGURES. 1933. 49p $1.50 
Ann indispensable list of 175 important business reference tools, including statistical com- 
pilations, handbooks, indexes, glossaries and bibliographies. Price and publisher's address 
given. Includes close subject index. 


BASIC LIST OF MUNICIPAL DOCUMENTS. 1932. 71p $1.00 
An authoritative check-list of official publications issued periodically since 1927 by the 
larger cities of the United States and Canada, including latest editions of charters and 
ordinances. Only publication of its kind. 


CREATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF AN INSURANCE LIBRARY. 
1932. 48p $1.00 


A manual for its organization and operation; includes a bibliography covering all types of 
insurance, a list of the leading insurance annuals, and a directory giving principal insurance 
libraries of the United States and Canada with address, librarian in charge, and extent of 


collection. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING: 
1918-1931. 156p $1.50 


An analysis of the books and magazines published during that period. An important con- 
tribution to research. Valuable as a model list of subject headings as well as a bibliographical 
tool for any library touching engineering. Contains more than 25,000 references and 2,500 
subject headings. 


STATISTICS OF COMMODITIES. 1931. 1p $1.00 


A chart acting as a master key to the current statistics published regularly in 77 magazines. 
A quick index to production figures, prices, sales, exports and imports of 104 basic com- 


modities. 
HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL SERVICES. 
1931. 95p First supplement, 1931, 17p Combined price $2.00 


A guide to 214 important services on advertising, securities, insurance, retailing, taxes, etc., 
describing type of information each offers, its cost and frequency of publication. Includes 
excellent title and subject index. 
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Secretary: ELIZABETH LOIS CLARKE 
345 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
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